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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


F. H. ROGERS 


BEFORE putting my address into its final form, | looked back at the 
various Presidential Addresses of the past ten years. Naturally, | 
was struck with the fact that the President who addressed the last 
Christchurch Conference in 1947 was my predecessor in Otago, John 
Harris. Some of his remarks bear repetition: 

Concerning buildings, he said: “In the whole of New Zealand 
there is not a single modern library building, with any pretensions 
to adequacy, with the exception of the Wellington Public Library. 
The rest are mostly a disgrace to any civilized community.” 

With the exception of a few commendable alterations and con- 
versions, which include this present building, the new Lower Hutt 
Library and plans for a new library at New Plymouth, John Harris's 
statement of 1947 still holds good. Let it be a grim reminder that, 
to date, all our enthusiasm and persuasion in that direction have not 
been rewarded by any spectacular success. 


Before I leave John Harris, there is, in his final paragraph, another 


Delivered at the opening of the Christchurch Conference on 2\st 
February, \1956. 
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significant sentence. “If there is one thing above all else that library 
history teaches us, it is that good libraries are the product of good 
librarians.” 

These two poinnts, namely, Building and Staff, will suffice as 
headings for the few words which | shall offer you this evening. 

You will recall that, in September 1954, my predecessor made 
representations to the Prime Minister on behalf of the Council of the 
New Zealand Library Association regarding the establishment of a 
National Library and its recommendation that a Select Committec 
should investigate the matter. 

The Prime Minister did not agree to the setting up of a Select 
Committee, but approved the appointment of an official working 
party with authority to report to a Cabinet sub-committee. This 
working party consists of representatives of the Public Service 
Commission, the Legislative Department, the Department of Internal 
Affairs, the Education Department and Treasury. This Committee 
has already asked for and has received a statement of our Associa- 
tion’s views. 

This kind of investigation does not mean that a National Library 
will be with us in the immediate future, but it does underline the 
point that, during the last year, many of us must have thought about 
the kind of National Library we would like to see. This is reinforced 
by the Statements on National Library Policy which were prepared 
by the National Library Committee and appeared in the August and 
November 1955 issues of New Zealand Libraries. 

I imagine that most of us would agree that we really need a 
National Library and that it should be located in a specially planned 
building in Wellington, and that, if the kind of library envisaged 
conforms with the aims and functions of other national libraries, it 
should, in fact it must, be sited centrally. 


The present situation of three separate libraries controlled by three 
government departments is quite ludicrous. Yet many of the functions 
of a National Library are already being performed with varying 
degrees of efficiency by these three libraries. Even so, the whole 
situation demands co-ordination. No enduring success will be obtained 
without it, for the basis of a national collection must come from the 
three state libraries. 


A definition of national library functions has been considered by 
the National Library Committee of the New Zealand Library Asso- 
ciation. In it you will find that it includes a maintenance, inter alia, 
of printed matter, bibliographical services and audio-visual matter. 

With regard to the maintenance of printed matter it includes: 

|. The loan of books and periodicals to public, university and 

special libraries—in other words, that which is carried out at 
present by the Country Library Service, and Interloan so far as 
the National Library Service is responsible for it. 
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2. School library service. 


~~ 


Services to special groups such as hospitals and prisons. 


A direct reference service, primarily at the scholarly or research 
level. 


PSS 


You will notice that, with the exception of services to special 
groups, the only service not already undertaken by the National 
Library Service is a direct reference service, primarily at the scholarly 
or research level. This additional service is most important, and must 
be taken and studied very carefully in conjunction with the first of 
the services envisaged, namely, “the loan of books and periodicals to 
public, university and special libraries.” It is at this point that a 
difference of opinion can present itself. In the first instance a National 
Library without a direct reference service is unthinkable, but our 
Committee has suggested that the uneven and scattered nature of 
vur library resources emphasizes the necessity of a lending service 
to make the National Library a New Zealand, and not merely a 
Wellington, library. This assertion regarding the necessity for lending 
services needs careful examination. It could be argued that if a major 
part of the National Library stock, of truly National Library level, 
is available for loan purposes, then the National library cannot per- 
form a national function. Similarly, if the material which is to be 
made available on loan can be moved around the country without 
impairing the strength of at national collection of a scholarly and 
research nature, support might be given to the view that such stock 
should not be regarded as National Library stock and should remain 
as part of a Country Library service. 

It will be seen that the stock of a National Library with no loan 
facilities must be considerably smaller and much more select than a 
National Library stock which would represent, at the one extreme, the 
national reference collection which would be used only within the 
library; then, in an intermediate position, stock, individual titles 
of which could be issued, subject, perhaps, to certain known research 
needs; and then, at the other extreme, a range of stock solely for 
bulk or request issue. 


The suggestion that, without a lending service, a National Library 
will become another Wellington library is not very convincing. If the 
collection is to be of any significance at all for scholarship, it must 
be in one place at all times—people must go to the books, and only 
in the most exceptional circumstances should such books be taken 
to the people. What is more, | am quite certain that the people who 


will have need to use the collection as a national library will want it 
that way. 





Mr. Miller, the Librarian of Victoria University College, has already 
said that he is not at all happy about the situation. He wants the sort 
of national library which is found in other countries—a collection 
designed to meet the needs of research. Some of Mr. Miller’s other 
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points are worth repeating. For example, he is anxious that the 
book-purchasing policy of the National Library should be worked 
out in close co-operation with the university libraries. This is a very 
important point, because if the National Library is to be rather a 
collection for the general reader than for the research worker, it can 
be argued very forcibly that the university libraries will need to spend 
more. Mr. Miller is also anxious that some of the special services, 
such as the Schools Libraries service, the Country Library service, and 
the National Library School should be detached from the National 
Library. 

You will observe that these different library shapes, if you like, 
can differ for two important reasons. One I have already mentioned— 
namely the kind of books we need. The other is, of course, buildings. 
Our National Library Committee seems to be of the opinion that the 
National Library should be housed in a specially planned building 
on a central site. Four reasons are advanced in support of this con- 
tention, including a point that experience has shown that the bulk 
handling of stock such as is now done by the National Library Service 
needs to be carried out as close to the transport centres as possible 
if handling charges are not to be greatly increased. The report con- 
tinues, “On the assumption that the National Library Service respon- 
sibilities would be taken over by the National Library, there would 
be a significant volume of two-way bulk despatch and receipt.” 

Now if the responsibilities of the National Library Service are to 
be taken over by the National Library, we must, in effect, support 
what I call wholesale and retail librarianship in one building. If a 
desirable central site was made available for a National Library, then 
under these conditions the National Library Service warehouse 
activities for the handling of its wholesale librarianship must be 
planned in conjunction with a library as we know it. Are we wise, 
when asking for the valuable ground space of a central site, to 
advance in support of it the assertion that bulk handling of stock 
needs to be carried out as close as possible to the transport centres? 
Do we really believe that we can get government blessing for such 
an expensive arrangement? This reason was advanced “on the 
assumption that National Library Service responsibilities would be 
taken over by the National Library.” But why do we have to assume 
any such thing? The National Library must be a part of the National 
Library Service, but I question the wisdom of making the National 
Library Service a part of the National Library. 

Well, there you are—two very different kinds of National Library. 
One assuming National Library Service responsibilities, and combining 
wholesale and retail librarianship in one building, as well as the 
running of the Library School. The other, its main function the 
establishment, in conjunction with the university libraries, of a 
scholarly collection with which to provide a direct reference service 
ut research level, but separated from Schools and Country Library 
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Service, and having no responsibility for the Library School. Common 
to both kinds of National Library would be a responsibility for a 
bibliographical centre which would include the Union Catalogue, 
Union List of Serials, and Inter-library loans. 

Many variations can be advanced, although I believe these two 
forms to be the most important. Evidence has already been presented 
to the Cabinet Working Party, and the scheme advanced envisages a 
National Library assuming most, if not all of the National Library 
Service's responsibilities. | am not at all convinced that this plan 
will prove to be the most acceptable one. 

Mr. Miller has seen fit to disagree with the New Zealand Library 
Association policy in the matter. | agree with Mr. Miller. 

My second point, relating to Staff, is devoted to one aspect of library 
training, but an aspect which I regard as fundamental to all kinds of 
librarianship. 

If | am to demonstrate my point about this aspect of library training, 
I must take you on a kind of bibliographical excursion. If, at the 
end of it, some of you can say, “Well, some of it was new to me,” 
then I might have made my point. 

From early times, men have succeeded in leaving records of their 
thoughts and actions. For such a purpose various durable materials 
were used—stone, clay, even the bark of trees—these are but a few 


of the materials used by man in an attempt to tabulate his present, 
which has become our past. 





We know of the use of wax tablet and stylus. If you examine the 
books of Job and Jeremiah you will find reference to them. Then 
came papyrus, which remained without serious challenge until the 
7th century B.C. As soon as its supremacy was in question, its import- 
ance diminished. Its chief fault, namely durability, was apparent if 
it was handled too much or suffered exposure. Parchment and vellum 
presented fewer problems, for both were tough and, unless severely 
injured by damp or dryness, almost everlasting. For more than a 
thousand years records were put down on parchment. 

You will know that parchment could be cut up into convenient 
sizes, and that these pieces, when fastened together, formed shapes 
which in their essentials are the fore-runners of the modern book. 
There are very early examples of this kind of shape made at a time 
when the majority of such records were kept on rolls, and unrolled 
for consultation. This kind of shape was attained by placing two 
pieces of writing material together and keeping them together by 
means of some form of fastening. Such was called a codex. 

In a modern book, three edges of each page have usually been 
cut before the book has been bound. In usual circumstances the fourth 
edge, gripped by the cover, is not cut. The reason for this is to be 
found in the process of book-making from parchment. The system 
employed is well-known. The scribe employed in writing a book in 
the monastery scriptorium began by taking four sheets of parchment. 
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Being made of skin, each piece would have a smooth side and a rough 
side. He would arrange his sheets, smooth to smooth, rough to rough, 
and then fold then sheets and begin to write, with the creases to the left. 
When he had used up his four folded sheets he had completed 16 sides, 
or pages. He then took another four sheets and continued the process 
until the work was completed and given to a binder, who proceeded 
to bind the uncut, or folded edges, and square off, if necessary, the 
other three cut edges. And so emerged the shape which is well-known 
to all of us. 

Here is a [5th century manuscript, written and illuminated on 
vellum, and arranged rough to rough, smooth to smooth. There is 
no title-page, nor would we expect one. Inside there are handsome 
illuminations, rubrics, and many abbreviations. Those abbreviations 
were, | take it, well-known to the few who were literate at the time 
of the writing of the manuscript. To know them now, to remember 
the many formulae of abbreviations employed by the mediaeval 
scribes as a kind of shorthand, is a scholarly accomplishment not 
shared by everyone. 

This undated manuscript has been assigned to the fifteenth century. 
From our point of view it is a most interesting period, since it marked 
the invention of printing, involving the use of movable types. In 1477, 
William Caxton produced what is held to be the first book printed 
in England. Continental printing preceded this, and we know that 
Johann Gutenberg, of Mainz in Germany, was using movable type in 
1454. In Italy printing had started by 1465, and | mention Italy in 
particular because this next book | want to hold up is an early printed 
book, an incunabulum, printed and published in Venice in 1476; that 
is, one year before the first book was printed in England by William 
Caxton in 1477. 

A comparison of manuscript and printed work is interesting. They 
lock very similar from the outside, and also from the inside. Their 
shape is identical, although one was written by hand, the other 
printed with movable type. You will find that neither have title-pages 
nor pagination—not even foliation, for that matter—although the 
printed work has signatures. Both the scribe and the printer employed 
the same style of lettering, and the same kind of abbreviations. The 
only noticeable differences, beyond parchment for one and paper for 
the other, are the absence of coloured illustrations in the printed 
book, and the presence, at the end of that work, of the sort of 
information we expect to find on a modern title-page. For in the 
colophon at the end of the text are the author and title of the book, 
the printers, place of publication, the date, and the Latin phrase 
inscribed with, perhaps, a feeling of relief rather than devotion— 
Laus Deo. 





The development can be taken further without difficulty, for, later, 
information in the colophon came to the front of the book, and 
the well-known word incipit, used to denote the beginning of the work, 
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vanished for all time. There was an intermediate stage, however, 
when the title was placed at the front, while the imprimatur remained 
at the end of the printed book. Later, all the information came together 
on one page at the front and the previous title-page bearing a brief 
title was allowed to remain as a half-title. 

The modern book is handled by us in quantity every day. It is 
worth while to remember that change and development have been 
very slight during the past 450-500 years. The shape remains un- 
changed, the method of presentation is the same. The bibliographical 
information obtainable from the incunabulum is roughly similar to 
that which can be extracted from the modern work. The modern 
work is paginated, the early printed item has its signatures. The 
printing in the 20th century work is clear and without abbreviations. 
The printer in the 15th century took the manuscript as a model, and 
produced a type both abbreviated and difficult to read—at least to us. 
The binding of the older work is binding in the real sense of the 
term. This modern work is merely glued into a case with the 
minimum of mull and a complete absence of strings or tapes. In 
fact, it has been cased, and not bound at all. 


Five hundred years, during which time the book, which is the very 
essence of our profession, our lives, the reason for being in Christ- 
church at this moment, if you like, has hardly changed. It seems to 
me to be a remarkable thing that all this, together with the technique 
of taking a book, of holding it by the hand, and of turning over the 
pages also by hand, should have remained unchanged for so long. 
It does underline the most important fact that much about books 
has been going on for a very long time. 

When I was comparing these two books I mentioned parchment, 
paper, and movable type. | would like to remind you that movable 
type was being developed in Germany during the middle of the 15th 
century, and that the supply of vellum had never been over-abundant. 
Moreover, we are told that paper was brought into Europe via Spain 
by the Moors, early in the Ilth century, and that by the 14th and 
15th centuries it was replacing vellum as the writing material in 
general use. 

For many years before the fall of Constantinople in 1453 there 
had been a considerable exodus of scholars who moved westwards. 
It has been suggested that this migration made an important contri- 
bution to-the Italian Renaissance. But there is more to it than that. 
The spread of learning and knowledge requires a medium of com- 
munication. No revival could have flourished and survived on the 
output of the Scriptores using pen, ink and vellum. It survived because 
it could take strength from the beginnings of the tools which we still 
use today: the author, possibly from Constantinople, the paper from 
Africa into Southern Europe, and the movable type invented in 


Northern Europe. All seemingly without connection, all very fortui- 
tous, but how lucky for us! 
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The development of the book produced a similar development in 
bibliography. I believe that many of us think that the importance of 
the book is already firmly accepted. But to feel that way without a 
realization of the importance of bibliography in general and historical 
bibliography in particular, is to indicate that much has been missed 
about the book and its development. We should remember this and 
underline its importance as one of the fundamentals of our training. 


Those responsible for the Library School syllabus have obviously 
tackled a difficult job with courage and enthusiasm, and, in a very 
short time, have achieved an impressive record of success. Recently 
I glanced through a book entitled Major problems in the education of 
librarians, by R. D. Leigh, Columbia, 1954. In it one of the contri- 
butors said: “Some of our (American) problems are easier than theirs 
(he refers to Europe), in that we have consolidated into one structure 
the training of public and university librarians. On the Continent of 
Europe, library education has developed on two academic levels: the 
highly developed university level training, for university and research 
librarians, and an emerging formal education for public librarians on 
a lower academic level. 


You will judge that if this kind of involved and, I believe, be- 
comingly outmoded, definition of library training in the new and 
old worlds sets the tone of the book in question, you will lose little 
by omitting to read it. | quote it because of the assertion of a 
consolidation of public and university library training, which, if it 
means anything, must take the best of both kinds of training. A 
similar pattern has been adopted here, and rightly so. But I believe 
that, to date, the emphasis here in the syllabus has been on the prac- 
tical side of librarianship, or the development of a series of techniques. 
Many employing authorities applaud a practical emphasis. Some may 
note that | am a university librarian and conclude accordingly. But 
I submit that they will be wrong, for I believe that we will produce 
better librarians if we pay more attention to the heritage of the book 
and its bibliography in our library education. Most of our current 
techniques are simple, and can be acquired by anyone. If we want 
to continue to concentrate on the production of competent technicians 
then my words have no meaning. If we want our Library School to 
produce more students than at present of the kind who will appreciate 
that the books we handle are products of a pattern which has 
developed side by side with its bibliography through five centuries, 
then we should think again. 


Please remember | believe that my submissions apply to all kinds 
of library work. 


Let us take a look at the current syllabus. The advertised course 
runs for 34 weeks from March to November. Immediately after the 
third term, students work for three weeks in a library approved by 
the School. 
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The course is divided broadly into three divisions: 
i. Books. 
ii. Cataloguing and classification. 
iii. Administration of libraries. 


Lectures are given as follows: 


Books 200° hours 
Cataloguing and classification 90 hours 
Administration of libraries 110 hours 


This means 400 lecture hours during 34 weeks with a heavy 
emphasis on books—and this is as it should be, for books are our 
business, cataloguing, classification and administration being neces- 
sury, but only of secondary importance 

It is this 200 lecture hours dealing with books which interests me, 
and it is this section of our formal library training which is so very 
important. I believe that it is a subject which would profit by a more 
academic approach than would either cataloguing or classification, 
or library administration. | understand that a large part of the instruc- 
tion which comes under this broad heading of Books consists of several 
series of lectures presented by different people who are nor librarians 
nor necessarily bibliographers (and there can be, and often is, a 
difference between these two sets of people), but people who are 
particularly qualified in certain subjects. I understand that these 
people are invited to lecture on a subject and to demonstrate the 
literature of the subject. It is well known that experts who are invited 
to talk on their subject to people who are not necessarily well-informed 
about that subject, find themselves in a difficult situation. If the 
academic level of the lecture is reduced, then quality will undoubtedly 
suffer. If standards are maintained, then some students, at least, will 
find the going hard, with little chance of eventually grasping the sub- 
ject matter. In each course there is usually a demonstration of the 
literature of the subject. Even if each demonstrator recognizes the 
need of an historical development, the students are only brought to 
grips with th literature and are only up-to-date, and in the sketchiest 
of manner at that, during one of the hardest years of their lives, 
when indigestion of the worst kind has been brought upon them by 
400 lecture hours in 34 weeks. From that time on, their knowledge 
of the literature of all fields, except their own private interests, will 
diminish into something worse than useless. It will become an 
incomplete knowledge, never, even at its best, of any really academic 
value, now dangerous both to the ex-student who is now a library 
assistant, and the reader in need of advice. 

It may be supposed that such subject specialists are invited to 
lecture and to demonstrate the bibliography of their subject. Let me 
assure you that such people rarely know the bibliography of their 
subject. During the past six years I have given a course at the 
University of Otago entitled Bibliography and Aids to Research. \t 
is Open to members of staff and honours students, and the interest 
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and subjects represented are varied. For example, the personnel for 
last year included: 

One Physics lecturer, 

One Chemistry lecturer, 

Three Geology honours students (including one Fullbright 

scholar), 

One Physics honours student, 

Three History honours students. 

Two members of the Library staff. 

The bag was mixed, and I, the lecturer, quite incapable of dis- 
coursing subjectively to other than, say, the historians (my own 
private interest) and the librarians. It was not my intention to tell 
them about the literature of their subjects in order to make them 
better physicists or geologists, but to tell them of bibliography in 
general, and how it could affect them, not only as far as their subject 
and related subjects were concerned, but as people who were seeking 
to acquire discipline which makes them into better-equipped people. 
I have always found their reactions most encouraging. This annual 
mixed bag of staff and students are glad to have the bibliographies of 
their own subject fields demonstrated to them because most of them 
seem to have little practice with bibliographical works. They are 
more than interested to learn about the working tools in other fields. 
They are all keen to know about the general treatment of government 
publications, and are amazed at the considerable coverage of some 
periodical indexing services, and at the gaps in others. But I was 
most impressed in their genuine interest in the development of the 
book on the lines indicated a few minutes ago. A treatment of the 
development of bibliography left them with, as one lecturer described 
it, “a feeling of humility,” when he discovered that modern biblio- 
graphical tools, which we tend to think are so efficient and so stream- 
lined, are merely the modern counterparts of earlier compilations 
produced under much more difficult conditions. 

Georg Schneider, in his Theory and history of bibliography, tells 
us that the beginnings of bibliography are, naturally, to be dated 
later than those of literature, and that it is a most important develop- 
ment out of cataloguing or the mere listing of books. Bibliography 
had little chance to flourish while books were without titles and dates 
—and I have already attempted to demonstrate that the early works 
were without titles and often without dates. As soon as these two 
defects were remedied, bibliographies began to appear in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. Book lists appeared and, in fact, the modern trade cata- 
logues owe their origin to the lists produced at the early fairs held at 
Frankfurt and Leipzig. For example, Schneider tells us that Georg Wil- 
ler of Augsburg issued his first printed catalogue of books in 1564. This 
was continued by him and his successors as a private enterprise 
until 1627. Official fair catalogues in Leipzig ran from 1594 to 1860. 
By this means he demonstrates beyond doubt that Germany is respon- 
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sible for the origins of bibliography. As early as 1494 Johann Tritheim 
produced his Liber descriptoribus ecclesiaticus and in 1545 Konrad 
Gesner issued his Bibliotheca universalis, which was the first attempt 
to list all the scholarly publications of the world, particularly those 
in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. Moreover, the form Gesner applied was 
used in the first national bibliographies which began to appear from 
1550 onwards. The Italian bibliography Libraria appeared in 1550, 
and Bishop John Bale was responsible for the first English national 
bibliography seventeen years later. By this time bibliography was 
firmly established, and by the 17th century had developed consider- 
ably. The registers of the London Company of Stationers ran from 
1554 to 1708, and are important enough to have been published 
between 1875 and 1894 and to have required a reprint in 1950. In 
1676 came the first critical bibliography compiled by Johann Halle- 
vord, another German. 

During the [8th century criticisms of bibliographical method 
appeared, and the lead in bibliographic work was assumed by the 
French, and began to be regarded as a science. By the early 19th 
century, French bibliography could boast of such names as Brunet, 
Rarbier and Querard, whose works are still consulted in many libraries 
today. Less than 50 years later the Germans had re- -assumed the pre- 
eminence with an outburst of bibliographical scholarship from giants 
such as: 

Graesse—Tréso des livres rares et précieuses. 

Petzholdt—Bibliotheca hibliographica. 

Weller—Reportorium typographicum. 

Hain—Repertorium bibliographicum. 

Most of these should be known to you. Alas, Schneider is not very 
kind to English bibliography. With the exception of The Catalogue 
of Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum, 1881-1904, 
reprinted a few years ago by Edwards of Ann Arbor, he describes 
most works as “astounding monuments of unpretentiousness.” All this 
impressive body of bibliographical work demands another kind of 
work—lists, or bibliographies of bibliographies. The current output 

' Theodore Bestermann is known, not only for the quality of his 
Bibliography of bibliographies, now in its 3rd edition, but its cost 
at some £10 per volume. But Bestermann willingly acknowledges 
indebtedness to previous experts in this particular field—Vallee, Stein, 
Josephson, Petzholdt and others. 

You will notice that | have made no mention of the United States. 
The reason is a simple one, for the United States made no biblio- 
graphical contributions until the last 100 years. Now, in some respects, 
it leads the world. When I say, “in some respects,” I think of Mudge 
and Winchell, and then remember Malcles. | must pay, of necessity, 
but fleeting homage to that high priest of periodical indexing, the 
H. W. Wilson Company, for while doing so, my hand is, meta- 
phorically speaking, reaching out to consult the work of the more 
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scholarly and more extensive Dietrich of Germany. However, no 
country possessed of such people as Cutter, Jowett, Poole and Dewey 
can fail to make a lasting contribution to bibliography. 

If | were making this the sole topic of my address | would most 
certainly do more than touch upon the tremendously important field 
of abstracting and indexing, particularly with regard to scientific 
periodicals. Of the work of lasting value performed by the various 
bibliographical societies in Great Britain, the United States and 
Europe. Of such wonderful beginnings created by the Royal Society 
of London, with its Cataiogue of scientific papers, which covered the 
19th century, and of its successor, the International catalogue of 
scientific literature. Although | have missed many in these few minutes, 
it would be unpardonable to omit to mention those men of Brussels, 
whose Institut Internationale de Bibliographie helped bridge the 
bibliographic work and methods of Europe and the New World. 

Why have I said these things? My answer is this. I have said it all 
because of the present seemingly unhibliographical approach to books 
which helps to consume a considerable part of 200 lecture hours out 
of 400 in our Library School each year. If the few names I have 
mentioned tonight are cither unknown to you, or merely names, | 
have a feeling that I have made my point. I submit that no adequate 
and efficient treatment of books can be made by subject specialists. 
My own experience as a lecturer in bibliography and as a university 
librarian in close proximity with subject specialists tells me this. | 
hope that the National Library Service is in a position to consider the 
appointment of a full-time bibliographer, who will be encouraged to 
approach the instruction of students bibliographically, with duc 
regard to the importance of the historical development of the subject. 
He will need to take over the major part of the lectures, demonstra- 
tions and projects which relate to books, and seek a better alternative 
to the present series of lectures delivered by subject specialists who 
rarely know their bibliography. I believe this to be necessary for two 
reasons, one much more important than the other, at least at this stage. 
Let me take the less important reason first. 


There must be enormous possibilities in bibliographical instruction 
for the users of libraries. In my experience, a large body of university 
library readers have littlke knowledge of books. Schneider says that 
“the study of bibliography which teaches the public to use biblio- 
graphies as readily as dictionaries should, in fact, have a lasting place 
in the university curricula of all nations.” Why not an extension of this 
to the public libraries? It might even be tackled in conjunction with 
Adult Education. | know of one Adult Education Director who has 
expressed a willingness to experiment in this way. If it had the effect 
of having public libraries recognized as educational institutions the 
gain could be considerable. Even if no formal instruction of this 
nature is envisaged, librarians themselves need an adequate background 
before they can begin to be properly equipped. 
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But it is my second reason which [ consider to be more important. 
No librarian coming to this country can fail to be impressed with 
the amount of bibliographical work which has been attempted, or 
is being proceeded with currently: 

The guide to New Zealand reference material. 

The Union List of serials in New Zealand libraries. 
The Index to New Zealand periodicals. 

The National bibliography. 

They are the main efforts, although there as many smaller projects 
that | could mention. It doesn’t take very long to list them, does it? 
Yet | wonder just how many of us here tonight realize the colossal 
effort which has to be generated in order that these works can attain 
the standards which we know them to possess. The bibliographer 
Henry Bohn had no illusions for, in the preface to his edition of 
Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ manual, he wrote, “Other critics or corres- 
pondents, who are pleased to admit my capabilities, wonder that I 
should tie myself to Lowndes, and not rather make a new and perfect 
book in my own name. To these I reply that the labour required to 
make anything like a perfect Manual of Bibliography is, both physic- 
ally and mentally, far beyond what could be conceived by those who 
have not engaged in such duties, while the requital of even a success- 
ful achievement would be below what might be derived from the 
most ordinary pursuit. Dr. Watt, author of the Bibliotheca Britannica, 
exhausted in health and pocket by his herculean labour, died on the 
eve of its completion, nor did it yield any benefit either to his suc- 
cessors or publishers, and Lowndes, after years of unwearied exertion, 
died in distress.” Many more such examples might be adduced, con- 
cluded the forthright Mr. Bohn. 

It is easy to criticize bibliographical work. It comes especially 
easily to those described and rightly dismissed by Mr. Bohn as those 
“who have not engaged in such duties.” | do not know the exact 
numerical strength of the National Library Centre bibliographical 
staff, but | have a pretty shrewd idea that we owe a lot to a very few. 
So few in number, in fact, that the use of the plural may be an 
exaggeration. Clearly this will not do, nor should it continue. It is 
not my business to tell the Director of the National Library Service 
what to do in this matter, but on this occasion I claim the privilege 
of uttering a bibliographical warning. I believe that our national 
bibliographical programme is in danger for two reasons. Firstly, and 
this is well-known, the present staff is stretched to breaking point, 
und yet all of us are guilty of adding straws, under which our camel’s 
back must surely break. Secondly, | believe that potential biblio- 
graphers in New Zealand with a proper background and equipped with 
an adequate knowledge of books are as scarce as hens’ teeth. This is 
a matter for the Training Committee, and the National Library School 
staff. A greater incentive to enter into the bibliographical work must 
be produced somehow. 
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Let us cast aside any feeling we may have that the main reason 
for our existence as an organization is for the dissemination of 
popular education. There must be popular education, but let us 
maintain a proper propotion in the matter. I believe that the appoint- 
ment of a bibliographer would be of infinite value to our formal 
training in the School, and would provide, by direct aid at the centre, 
and by stimulation and direction in the branches, a much needed 
policy of co-ordination, which would prove itself to be of immense 
impetus to our efficiency. | believe a greater emphasis on formal 
bibliography to be as important for those entering public librarianship 
us those destined for special libraries or those collections described 
as “learned.” 


These, then, are the two planks of my address. This roughly the 
burden of my song. That the National Library Committee should be 
quite convinced that the kind of National Library it wants is not the 
kind that Mr. Miller and the present speaker would prefer. And the 
other plea is that a full-time bibliographer is desperately needed to 
improve the standards of our Library School graduates and admit 
bibliography, both historical and practical, as vital parts of library 
training. Such an appointment also has a vital role to play in our 
Association lest our bibliographical programme breaks down under 
our requirements, which are becoming increasingly demanding. 


* * * 


ENID BLYTON AND OTHERS 
AN AMERICAN VIEW 
JANICE. DOHM 


English children can be singularly fortunate in their reading, for 
most of the best children’s authors of the past and present have been 
English. Much of their work has been shared by children in America, 
and I am only one of countless Americans who feel grateful to 
England for some of the most rewarding reading experiences of 
childhood, from our first introduction to Beatrix Potter to our 
graduation, via Arthur Ransome, to adult literature. Later, at teachers’ 
college and library school, in Children’s Rooms and at the Books 


This article is reprinted from the Journal of Education, August, 1955, 
hy kind permission of the Editor. 
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Across the Seas collection, | found additional reinforcement to my 
vision of a nation particularly rich in its heritage of books for 
children. 


It was something of a shock to come to England, and find that 
many children saw less of that heritage than we had at home, and 
that few of our finest books were imported in comparison with many 
imports which fell well below our library standards. There was 
obviously enough of good, high and highest quality to exhaust the 
funds of any school or public library, yet these seemed to be repre- 
sented in only a haphazard fashion, most selectors relying heavily 
on the mediocre and rather bad. 


Of course, every nation has its share of third- and fourth-rate 
entertainment, banal films, music, radio shows or books, whose pro- 
ducers justify their work by pointing out their popularity, or the 
popularity of similar material. Hundreds of books exploiting the same 
routines with varying degrees of slickness are published each year for 
every dozen of higher quality. Like all mass-produced material these 
appeal to the mass-instincts in the audience, and it was not surprising 
to find that many parents and children were clamouring for more, 
especially since many were covering their ignorance of all other books 
by clinging noisily to the names of the one or two authors whose 
names they knew. But | was surprised, being biased in favour of 
anything English, to find how little such books had to offer. In the 
place of the books written because their authors had something to 
say, and said it with an individual voice, was it essential for children 
to have these undistinguished, indistinguishable juvenile versions of 
sixpenny thrillers and romances, with their repetition of old slogans 
and wish-fulfilments, unreal excitement, empty heroics, and common- 
place humour and philosophy? | could see a parent, unsure of child- 
ren’s books, being caught by the jacket promising childish pleasures 
and by the easy-looking text, full of exclamation marks; but teachers 
and librarians surely looked further, however pressed for time and 
lacking in interest? 

Of course, books of distinction and individuality take time, thought 
and trouble to discover and promote, and some institutions find it 
simpler to fill in space with books written to a routine formula, which 
makes it so easy to fill a request for “another book just like this,” 
a request which can be very awkward if “this” is a book like A Bow 
in the Cloud, or The Ark. Through lack of time or background, 
through indifference or ignorance, such selectors underestimate the 
scope and strength of children’s literature, and rely on a “popular” 
author's reputation. Since Enid Blyton is the obvious choice of the 
present generation, it should not seem unfair to consider her work as 
a representative example of this whole level of production. 

Miss Blyton is a useful example, because she has expressed her 
views and explained her methods fairly often, and because she helped 
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make her own reputation by sheer numbers (some 300 books in 
something like fifteen years), and by identifying herself in the public 
mind with children’s books, writing letters to the press, issuing state- 
ments in articles and advertisements, and proclaiming her variety, 
wide appeal and morality on every occasion. Photographs in the 
autobiography she has written for children show her to be a pleasant 
looking woman with an attractive family, and the text describes her 
home, garden, pets and busy life, and repeats her assertions of love 
and understanding of children (qualifications shared by millions, 
including non-authors and anti-Blytonists, but seldom claimed by any 
author capable of expressing his affection for children in and through 
his work). She gives only the briefest information about her childhood 
(perhaps she found it dull), but reveals that she had a photographic 
memory for all she read, and also the ability to “see” whole stories 
unfold in her mind. It is interesting to compare her account and use 
of this very real gift with Eleanor Farjeon’s account and use of a 
similar ability, described in her Nursery in the Nineties, which has 
brought us such a succession of delights. Miss Blyton’s gift apparently 
had a more shallow and monotonous diet (or she extracted less from 
her reading and experience), but it has guaranteed an easy flow of 
words and images. It is also revealing to compare Miss Blyton’s 
description of her much-loved children and animals in the auto- 
biography, and her children’s fiction with Monica Edwards’ Unsought 
Farm and her children’s books. Miss Blyton can do little more than 
repeat that she loves children and animals, while Monica Edwards, 
without using the word “love” once, sets such vivid pictures of children 
and animals before the reader that he shares her affection and delight 
in them. In the same way, Miss Blyton’s early training as a musician 
is nowhere evident in her work, and the reader has none of that 
sudden sensation of what music can mean which comes whenever 
Elfrida Vipont’s Kit Haverard begins to sing. 

Miss Blyton’s feelings may be intense, but she is incapable of 
communicating them adequately, and does not seem to realize that 
children are capable of responding to someone who can. She has 
several times decried the “classics,” admitting the virtues of only a 
few, and it seems likely that though she read widely as a child, she 
did not feel very deeply what she read. Perhaps the photographic 
memory accounts for that, recording without feeling; it undoubtedly 
wccounts, with her “private cinema,” for her present fluency. She 
confesses with a strange pride that her conscious mind could never 
pour out all the funny, amazing, exciting, fantastic, and generally 
wonderful ideas that her subconscious so easily rattles off. There is 
no denying that all this makes easy reading—the reader need use 
nv intelligence or vocabulary, can even skip whole sentences and 


passages without losing his way, and simply sits back and watches 
the film unroll, 
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In spite of her obviously good intentions and her glowing descrip- 
tions it is hard to find much to praise in her work. She deserves 
credit for working very hard to establish herself; she has read advice 
on writing for children, and applies most of the standard formulas; 
her little verses scan better than most at this level, and she is less 
liberal with current slang, preferring “gosh” to the dateable “smash- 
ing.” She provides the sort of artificial stimuli which provoke a 
clamorous demand, and consequently feels she is satisfying a real 
need. She is convinced that her own kind of work contains everything 
any normal child can want, and is quick in self-justification. (Her 
angry retort to Mrs. Mitchison’s dismissal of all such work as tosh, 
in 1951, was that half the attacks made on her work by librarians 
came from jealousy, the other half coming from “stupid people who 
don’t know what they're talking about because they’ve never read 
any of my 270 books”). 

Her name seems to have been established first amongst teachers, 
who saw her work in Teachers World, and in textbooks (though it is 
hard to see any teacher enjoying her science stories, which often 
muddle nature and fairy doings in the most outmoded fashion). But 
on the whole her texts, nature books, strip-picture books, plays, annuals 
and re-tellings of biblical and traditional stories have little effect 
uside from making her name more widely known, for when children 
ask for a Blyton they mean a collection of nursery stories or an 
adventure book, usually the latter. 


Some of the nursery stories, especially in the earlier collections, 
are quite pleasant, in the manner of Rose F yleman and Agnes Grozier 
Herbertson. But the adult reader becomes increasingly conscious 
(and the child reader presumably increasingly unconscious) of the 
repetition, inconsistencies, tricks and triviality. The listener is perpetu- 
ally being asked questions, exclamation marks pepper the pages, and 
the tone is too often that of a superior adult exaggerating horror at 
nursery vices or an arch adult pretending to believe in fairies. Fairy- 
land, that country of infinite possibilities, is usually reduced to a mere 
miniature suburbia—these fairies go a-marketing for cigarettes and 
hair-curlers and have cinemas, dance-bands and wireless. They some- 
times reward good children by becoming visible on toadstools, 
pantomime fashion, but their magical powers are more often used to 
teach the naughty an unimaginative lesson, and otherwise seem con- 
fined to playing silly or spiteful tricks on their neighbours. 

In both these little stories and the books for older children, all 
is reported to be harmony and pleasantness, but what is felt is smallness 
und superficiality, and the general atmosphere (especially after reading 
several dozen Blytons in a row) seems pervaded by pettiness. There 
are feuds, jealousies, misunderstandings, grievances, mean triumphs 
and revenges, idle ridicule and name-calling, people “paid out” and 
“shown up,” and “served right.” There is the kind of morality invoked 
in schoolroom (or office) bickerings, or in a badly-conducted class- 
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room where the teacher shows her “understanding of children” by 
pointing out the faults of a pupil in a way which gives the class a 
chance to indulge in mockery and self-righteousness. Any reader 
fortunate enough to know Mrs. Ewing’s story Snap-Dragons will know 
what is meant when I say that the Blyton children, whether “good” 
or “bad,” operate on the level of the little Skradtjes. But Mrs. Ewing, 
being a true moralist, left her readers feeling they did not want to 
use or read such conversation again, whereas Miss Blyton gives the 
impression that it is a necessary part of childhood. The realism she 
imparts to some of her heroines’ hurt feelings and spitefulness suggests 
that either she is still immature enough to be nursing early grudges, 
or believes that all children inhabit only this world of self-absorption, 
and are incapable of understanding any other. 


This is the cumulative effect on an adult, however, and the children, 
though doubtless gratified by anything which feeds their ego in this 
way, usually read the books for the excitement of the adventures. 
Most of the adventure tales run in series, like the Secret Seven, who 
will stop at little to be “one-up” on a group of copy-cat contemporaries 
who have the nerve to try to solve “their” mysteries. There are the 
Famous Five, identified by George, who is one of the reader’s favour- 
ites, perhaps because she is the most easily recognizable. Her origins 
ure Obvious; she thrives on the common ambition of girls to be boys, 
and most children to own dogs, by being insulted if anyone takes her 
for a girl (though she is now in her teens), and disliking almost 
everything but her dog, Timmy. Many children feel they have “diffi- 
cult” fathers, so George has one who matches her for unpleasantness. 
He is excused because he is a scientist, and all scientists (or geniuses 
of any kind) are peculiar; George is excused because she is said to 
be honest and loyal. As she automatically hates anyone who does 
not take to Timmy at once, and resents anyone to whom Timmy 
takes, she is raging and sulking most of the time, and her loyalty is 
upt to be muddled. But she is the one allowed to find most clues 
or unmask the criminals, sometimes because she has disobeyed orders 
und gone to the secret passage or cave or turret at the crucial moment. 
In the Four Finder-Outers a gentle younger girl finds the clues (be- 
cause her brother is always calling her a silly baby) and the balance 
might seem redressed, except that the series is made objectionable by 
the feud with Mr. Goon, the local policeman. Since he is made an 
unsympathetic character, fat and disliking children, the Four may 
speak to him as offensively as they please (cheekiness seems oftener 
encouraged than discouraged in all the books) and be as underhand 
us they like in dealing with him. They make some dutiful speeches 
about respecting the law, but are quite capable of withholding evidence 
from Goon, or waylaying him in what is, after all, his job, even if 
they do see it as interference with “their” mystery. Once or twice 
they even manage to put him in trouble with his supervisor, a great 
triumph, and all done to give little readers a good giggle. 
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In one of the Adventure series (identified by Kiki, the parrot, and 
two children who have frequent battles, slapping and screaming at 
each other, usually because the brother has tricked his sister into 
contact with some small animal which she hates to a_ pathological 
degree), the children are hosts to a Ruritanian princeling, and ridicule 
his accent, his hair-cut, “fancy” manners and babyish ways in the 
crudest fashion. They finally decide their treatment has made him 
“almost” as good as an English boy, though of course none of these 
foreigners can comprehend the English code of honour. (This is the 
only set of Blytons we have in America, and | have often wondered 
what the children think of such statements; perhaps they are too busy 
reading our own mediocrities to notice?) This point is repeated in 
the circus and school books, where foreign artistes, pupils and langu- 
age mistresses all wonder at this Honour, while their own lack of 
it makes much action and humour possible. (Besides foreign pupils, 
the schools usually have their quota of the wealthy, beautiful or 
gifted, who are either proved to be unhappy and inferior in some 
way, or revealed as geniuses, and so either comic or peculiar, and 
obviously above all laws.) In any case Honour seems to consist of 
framing promises which can be broken in spirit while obeyed in 
word, just as almost the only resourcefulness displayed is in calling 
other children names and in evading their parents. This convention, 
like the overworked one of commenting on the stupidity of adults, is 
found in children’s books at most levels, but unless given really 
sound interpretation is merely pandering to the public. 


But Miss Blyton is not the only provider of this sort of thing, for 
there are always dozens of well-meaning people with a knack for 
writing quick-moving prose who make a regular living by writing a 
book or two a year, and as many more again who write only one 
or two in a lifetime, all using the same material and the same approach. 
It is impossible to blame any of them for supplying an undoubted 
demand tor superficial, ephemeral material, any more than we can 
blame the people who make formula films or music or anything else 
which will tool “most of the people most of the time.” Most of them 
honestly enjoy the same type of entertainment themselves, and enjoy 
reproducing it for others. But there is no denying that the world 
they present is very small and trivial; for all its undersea passages, 
jungle adventures and trips to Neptune, it never leaves the most 
underprivileged child’s mental environment, and it usually suggests 
that any book which does so is probably difficult and dull, for prigs 
and intellectuals only. But even so the most under-privileged child can 
enjoy books of the order of Johnny Crow and the Jungle Books, and 


no one who has known or seen the difference between a_ child's 


shining response to that and the empty clamour (like teen-agers for 
a crooner) accorded the formula book, can doubt which is really 
“just what the children want.” 
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There is a selection theory which provides many librarians with 
an excuse for making mediocrity available: it argues that children 
should be taught discrimination by having everything good, bad, and 
indifferent from which to choose (the last man who told me this had 
over 1,000 Blytons in his collection and a single copy of The House 
at Pooh Corner). Every child today has access to more than enough 
mediocrity before he enters the library door; if that is all he can 
understand then it is particularly important to teach him to under- 
stand something else before it is too late. 

The world created by the mediocre, in any medium and whatever 
motivates the maker, is small and shoddy, gradually closing the minds 
und narrowing the interests of the audience until only the few familiar 
formulas can provide entertainment and escape. But there are few 
children who, if caught young enough, cannot respond to quality 
in one form or another, and there is a wide range of excellent and 
imaginative books to set before them. These past few years alone 
have brought new books by British authors as varied as Armstrong, 
Dillon, Forbes-Watson, and Forest, Lynch, Mayne and Norton, Picard, 
Pye, Suddaby, Ross and Uttley, and importations as memorable as 
Jansson’s Moomin saga, Guillot’s adventure and animal tales, En- 
wright’s Melendy stories, and the unforgettable Big Tiger and 
Christian ot Fritz Muhlenweg. The question is not whether libraries 
have the “right” to “play dictator” and neglect mediocrity, but whether 
the children’s right to see all that is best, properly displayed and 
promoted, is being neglected. 

Adults may choose to remain immature in their reading, but no 
child has chosen his immaturity, and most are still trying to climb 
out of it as quickly as they can. In so far as books can effect their 
eventual choice, no agency which has accepted responsibility (and 
public funds) for providing them with books can be excused if it 
neglects or obscures those which can enlarge, enlighten and enliven 
the present world of childhood, and, moreover, make the approach to 
mature reading natural and enjoyable. 


* * * 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. N. J. Archer has been appointed Librarian, Department of 
industries and Commerce. 

Miss N. L. Cannon, formerly Librarian, Cambridge Public Library, 
has been appointed Librarian, Pukekohe Public Library. 

Miss I. J. Craven has been appointed Librarian, Teachers’ Training 
College, Palmerston North. 


Miss A. J. McLaughlin has been appointed Librarian, Teachers’ 
Training College, Christchurch. 
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N.Z.L.A. OFFICERS AND 
COMMITTEES, 1956-57 


Patron; Mr. J. W. Kealy, S.M. 

President: Mr. A. G. W. Dunningham. 

Immediate Past-President: Mr. F. H. Rogers. 

Vice-President: Mr. L. Christie. 

Councillors: Mr. G. T. Alley, Mr. H. W. B. Bacon, Mr. A. G. Bagnall, 
Mr. C. W. Collins, Miss H. B. Cowey, Mr. R. Duthie, Mr. H. J. 
Lorimer, Mrs. E. E. McMillan, M.P., Miss M. Milne, Mr. R. N. 
O'Reilly, Mr. D. C. Pryor, Mr. D. M. Wylie. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer; Mr. W. J. McEldowney 

Hon, Editor; Mr. J. A. Frampton. 

Hon, Counsel: Mr. M. J. Earle. 

Hon, Solicitor: Mr. M. J. Earle. 

Hon, Auditor: Mr. O. S. Drawbridge. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 

The tollowing Committees were appointed by Council at its meeting 
of 24th February, 1956. 

CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE: To examine and report upon any 
application or nomination for the grant of an associateship ot 
fellowship which may be referred to it by the Council or by the 
Registrar acting on behalf of the Council. G. T. Alley (convener), 
C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunningham, H. G. Miller, and S. Perry. 

FICTION COMMITTEE: to consider bibliographical work in the 
field of fiction and to recommend such action as it deems necessary 
to Council from time to time. J. P. Sage (convener), D. Lyon, 1. B. 
O'Neill, F. Thomas, F. Wells, N. Wilcox and D. M. Wylie. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: To watch all matters of the Associa- 
tion’s finances and keep Council advised, and to formulate for the 
consideration of Council draft annual estimates. H. W. B. Bacon 
(convener), G. T. Alley, M. S. Fleming, S. Perry, the Hon. Secretary 
and D. G. Bibby (non-voting). 

LEGISLATION COMMITTEE: To consider all matters relating to 
library legislation and to statutory powers and rules of the Association. 
G. T. Alley (convener), G. B. Bertram, M. S. Fleming, T. D. H. Hall, 
J. W. Kealy and S. Perry. 

LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES, RECRUITMENT, CONDITIONS 
AND QUALIFICATIONS COMMITTEE: In view of the need to 
attract suitable recruits to the career of librarianship (i) to reconsider 
the salary scales now being recommended by the Association; (ii) to 
present new recommendations which would provide sufficient salary 
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inducement to attract such recruits; (iii) to make recommendations on 
any other matters which in its opinion could affect the recruitment of 
such persons. H. O. Roth (convener), L. Christie, R. Duthie, A. 
Jamieson, E. E. McMillan and J. P. Sage. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS COMMITTEE: To investigate the possi- 
bilities of improvements in the planning and design of library buildings, 


both public and special, and bookmobiles. J. P. Sage (convener), G.. 


B. Bertram, H. B. Cowey, G. L. Cumming, D. G. Esplin, K. A. R. 
Horn, A. E. Mercer and A. P. Taylor. 

LIBRARY TRAINING COMMITTEE: To consider the question 
of library training, the administration of the NZLA Training Course 
and the representation of the Association in the sclection of students 
for the Library School. M. S. Fleming (convener), G. T. Alley, C. 
W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunningham, R. Duthie, E. A. Evans, E. H. 
Leatham, H. Macaskill, IT. B. O'Neill, S. Perry, and D. G. Bibby 
(non-voting). 

NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE: [Lo recommend to Council 
appropriate steps in the attainment of a National Library for New 
Zealand and to bring Association policy on this matter before the 
public. A. G. Bagnall (convener). G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, C. W. 
Collins, E. H. Leatham, 1!. CG. Miller, R. N. O'Reilly, S. Perry, 
C. R. H. Taylor, J. O. Wilson and D. M. Wylie. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOK RESOURCES COMMITTEE: To 
strengthen, co-ordinate and exploit the book resources of the Domi- 
nion. Its work will include all matters connected with book purchases 
by libraries, inter-library loans, accessibility of books to readers, and 
the compilation of necessary bibliographical records. 

G. IT. Alley (convener), A. G. Bagnall (secretary), M. Campbell, 
C. W. Collins, H. B. Cowey, A. G. W. Dunningham, R. Duthie, 
Le. H. Leatham, R. N. O'Reilly, S. Perry, F. A. Sandall and J. O. 
Wilson. 

NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE: To ensure the nomination of 
a sufficiency of suitable candidates for the various offices of the 
Association, and for ordinary members of the Council. The President, 
Hon. Secretary-Treasurer, and Mr. H. W. B. Bacon. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE COMMITTEE: To consider public 
library service, the clarification of objectives, and the elaboration and 
revision of standards as drawn up by the Standards Research Com- 
mitice of 1951-2, and to recommend any measures for improving, 
extending and co-ordinating public library service in New Zealand. 
D. M. Wylie (convener), H. W. B. Bacon, H. B. Cowey, A. E. 
Mercer, T. B. O'Neill, R. N. O'Reilly, and J. S. Rumbold. 

PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: To consider all matters relating 
to Association publications. A. G. Bagnall (convener), J. A. Frampton, 
1. W. Malcolm, A. L. Olsson, J. P. Sage, D. M. Wylie and D. G. 
Bibby (non-voting). 
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STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Activities confined to 
business which cannot be attended to by the Hon. Secretary and can- 
not be deferred for a full Council meeting. The Committee shall not 
express advance opinions officially on general matters. All Wellington 
members of Council and any other members of Council who may 
be in Wellington when a meeting is held. 


AD HOC COMMITTEES 

ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE: To consider the effectiveness of the 
Association in realizing its aims with particular reference to the points 
set out in document 1955/45, and to recommend appropriate action, 
including amendments to the rules. M. S. Fleming (convener), C. W. 
Collins, A. G. W. Dunningham, S. Perry, and D. G. Bibby (non- 
voting). 

ARCHIVES COMMITTEE: To recommend action on the custody 
and care of public and private archives to the appropriate authorities, 
and to advise on procedures for the care of such archives within 
New Zealand. A. G. Bagnall (convener), E. A. Evans, D. C. Pryor, M. 
W. Standish, G. Strathern, and J. O. Wilson. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SERVICE COMMITTEE: To draw up 
for presentation to the Government definite proposals on the future 
development of library service to children in New Zealand. J. P. Sage 
(convener), C. A. C. Bishop, N. Gordon, H. Macaskill, J. C. L. 
Macfarlane, M. Milne, D. C. Pryor, B. Turner and D. M. Wylie. 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEE: To prepare a draft programme 
for the 1957 conference for submission to the Standing Executive 
Committee and to assist in making arrangements for the conference. 
H. J. Lorimer (convener), G. T. Alley, G. H. Briggs, J. A. Framp- 
ton, A. E. Mercer, K. M. Spencer, D. M. Wylie and D. G. Bibby 
(non-voting). 

The President and Hon. Secretary are ex officio members of all 
committees except the Credentials Committec. 


SECTION COMMITTEES 

CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECTION: Mr. Ed- 
monds (Chairman), Miss M. Hall (Hon. Secretary), Mr. Gower, Mr. 
Miller, Mrs. B. Turner, Mrs. F. Thomas, Miss Wilson. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES SECTION: Cr. L. Christie (Christchurch, 
Chairman), Mr. R. N. O'Reilly (Christchurch, Hon. Secretary), Cr. 
E. A. Adams (Christchurch), Cr. R. L. Archibald (Wellington), Cr. 
M. M. Dreaver (Auckland), Cr. M. Hilton (Timaru), Cr. J. E. 
Jones (Christchurch), Mr. M. Linton (Mayor of Rotorua), Cr. E. 
E. McMillan, M.P. (Dunedin), Cr. D. C. Pryor (Palmerston North), 
Cr. J. S. Rumbold (Wanganui). 

PROFESSION SECTION: H. O. Roth (Chairman), J. O. 
Wilson (Vice-Chairman), H. J. Lorimer (Hon. Secretary), W. Colgan, 
M. S. Martin, R. N. O'Reilly, D. G. Esplin, H. B. Cowey. 
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SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION: D. C. Melntosh 
(Chairman), H. B. Cowey (Hon. Secretary), B. M. Castles, N. M. 
Irvine, G. M. B. Jones, T. B. O'Neill. 


UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH SECTION: H. D. Erlam (Chair- 
man), J. O. Wilson (Vice-Chairman), D. G. Esplin (Hon. Secretary). 


* * * 


N.Z.L.A. COUNCIL 


NOTES ON MEETINGS HELD DURING CONFERENCE 
WEEK 
MEETING OF FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


Present: The President, F. H. Rogers (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. 
B. Bacon, A. G. Bagnall, H. B. Cowey, E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEIdowney, 
E. F. McMillan, H. G. Miller, R. N. O'Reilly, D. C. Pryor. J. S. Rumbold, 
J. P. Sage, and the Secretary. 

Apologies: Apologies for absence from Miss N. Gordon, Mrs. FE. H. 
Wright, and Mr. D. M. Wyiic we 2 sustained. 

Miss A. M. Blackett: it was resolved that this Council convey to Miss 
Blackett its best wishes and hopes for a speedy recovery. 

Financial assistance from Dept. of Internal Affairs: Wt was resolved that 
the question of approaching the Department of Internal Affairs for financial 
assistance in the year 1956 be referred tothe incoming Council. 

Pencil daters: The Secretary reported that, in view of the fact that 
Excelsior Supply Co., Wellington, had imported stocks of pencil daters 
from the United States the Association office had taken no action with regard 
to purchasing supplies. It was resolved that the information be made avail 
able to members of the Association. 

Conference registration fees: it was resolved that conference registration 
fees be not charged for those who attend on grants from the Association 
or as its guests, or for officers and staffo of the Association, or for delegates 
of the authority acting as hosts for the conference. 

1957 Conference: \t was resolved that the invitation from the Rotorua 
Borough Council be referred to the incoming Council with a recommenda 
tion that it be accepted. 

Federation of Asian Library Associations: Wt was resolved that’ the 
correspondence with the Federation of Asian Library Associations be 
referred to the incoming Council for consideration in the light of the 
conference decision on remit No. 4 concerning aid to Asian libraries. 

Annual Report and Balance Sheet: \t was resolved that the Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet be approved for presentation to the Annual 
Meeting. 

Conference arrangements: A report from Mr. McEldowney was received 
and after a short discussion «a number of additions to the programme were 
approved. . 

Election of nine ordinary members of Council: The Returning Officer 
reported that fifteen nominations were received for the election of the nine 
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ordinary members of the Council tor the year 1956-57 and that the voting 
had resulted in the election of the following candidates: G. T. Alley, 
H. W. B. Bacon, A. G. Bagnall, C. W. Collins, H. B. Cowey, R. Duthie, 
E. E. McMillan, R. N. O’Reilly, D. M Wylie. The Returning Officer’s 
report was received and the voting figures tabled. 

Appointment of three Ordinary Members of Council: It was resolved 
that a small sub-committee be set up to deliberate briefly and to make a 
recommendation later in the meeting with regard to the appointment of 
three ordinary members of Council under Rules.35 M, N and O. It was 
resolved that the sub-committee consist of Messrs. Alley, Bacon and Miller. 

Reports from Branches and Sections: The reports as set out in the 
Annual Report of the Council, together with two extracts from fuller 
reports from the Auckland Branch and Children’s and Young People’s 
Section, read by the Secretary, were received. The financial statements were 
also received. 

Report from Sub-committee: Mr. Bacon reported on behalf of the 
sub-committee. After some discussion, it was resolved that Miss E. A. 
Evans, Miss M. Milne, and Mr. D. C. Pryor be appointed to the incoming 
Council under the terms of Rules 35 M, N, and O. 

Archives Committee: A letter was received from the convener of the 
Archives Committee referring to the Council for decision a request from 
the Mitchell Library for copies of the Guide to Archive Practice. It was 
resolved that two copies be sent as requested. 

Fiction Committee: A report from the Fiction Committee was taken as 
read. It was resolved that the Committee be thanked for its report and that 
it be asked to report on the book Go tell it on the Mountains by James 
Baldwin mentioned in the letter from the Russell Public Library referred 
to by the convener. 

It was resolved that the Committee’s report on titles by James Hadley 
Chase, with the exception of the last two paragraphs, be referred to the 
Justice Department with a statement that from the evidence it would 
appear that such books should not be recommended for distribution in 
New Zealand. 

National Library Committee: Mr. Bagnall said that the National Library 
Committee had met twice since September and had prepared a further 
statement for presentation to the Committee of the Public Service Com- 
mission. The latter Committee had been active in considering the evidence 
presented to it, and it was hoped that its report would be made available 
to the Association before very long. The statement was received. 

New Zealand Book Resources Committee: The report of the Committee 
was adopted and the recommendations adopted, namely: 

(i) That arrangements for duplication of the union list of university 
theses and supplements be left to the Association office and that the 
necessary expenditure be approved. 

(ii) That a letter be sent to the Minister of Internal Affairs asking if 
the provision of the Maori Antiquities Act 1908 could be invoked 
in cases when New Zealand material not in any New Zealand library 
might in future be sold overseas. 

Nominations Committee: The Hon. Secretary reported that nominations 
for all offices of the Association, except that of Vice-President, had been 
received. 

Library Training Committee: The committee’s report 1956/13 was 
received, It was resolved that the convener be recommend to send drafts 
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of the proposed revision of the notes to the Branches for comment. The 
Committee's first recommendation, that the registration funds be used only 
for purposes connected with education and training for librarianship, was 
noted. The Committee’s recommendation that Mr. J. Gully, Mr. L. Main- 
price, and Mrs. F. Wells be added to the panel of tutors and examiners 
was approved. 

Publications Committee: The Committee’s report, as set out in the 
Annual Report of the Association, was received. It was resolved that 
approval be given to the Association office to sell all conference proceed- 
ings at the price of 2s. 6d. 

Other Committees: The reports of other committees as set out in the 
Annual Report were received. 

Memberships: \t was resolved that Mr. W. S. Wauchop be elected an 
ordinary life member under Rule 5. 

Accounts for Payment: \t was resolved that the accounts be passed 
for payment. 

Library Recruitment: Wt was resolved that it be a recommendation to the 
incoming Council that some attention be given during 1956 to the problems 
of recruitment for librarianship. 

Esther Glen Award: A report from Mrs. Sage that, in the opinion of 
the judges, no book that was published in the year ending 30th June 1955 
was considered worthy of the Esther Glen Award, was received. 

Jubilee of the Association: A \etter from Mr. Perry set out on document 
1956/11 was referred to the incoming Council for favourable consideration. 

Mr. F. H. Rogers: In moving a vote of thanks to the chair, Mr. Alley 
referred to the appointment of Mr. Rogers to an Australian library, and 
extended to him the good wishes of the Council. 


MEETING OF FEBRUARY 24, 1956 


Present: The President, A. G. W. Dunningham (in the chair), G. T. 
Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, A. G. Bagnall, L. Christie, C. W. Collins, H. B. 
Cowey, R. Duthie, W. J. McEIdowney, E. E. McMillan, M. Milne, R. N. 
O'Reilly, D. C. Pryor, F. H. Rogers, and the Secretary. 

Apologies: An apology from Mr. D. M. Wylie was sustained. 

Vote of thanks to outgoing members of Council: It was resolved that a 
vote of thanks be recorded and conveyed to the outgoing members of 
Council: Messrs. E. H. Leatham, H. G. Miller, J. S. Rumbold, J. P. Sage, 
and Mrs. E. H. Wright. 

1957 Conference: It was resolved that the invitation from the Rotorua 
Borough Council to hold the 1957 conference in Rotorua be accepted 
with thanks. 

Federation of Asian Library Associations: Consideration was given to 
letters from the Federation of Asian Library Associations inviting the 
NZLA to become a member of the Federation. It was resolved that a 
letter be sent declining the invitation but offering to exchange journals with 
members of the Federation. - 

Appointment of three Ordinary Members of Council: The Secretary 
read a letter from Miss E. A. Evans regretting that she was unable to 
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accept the appointment to the Council offered to her under Rules 35 M, 
N, and O. It was agreed that the casual vacancy be filled by a person 
representing special libraries. Nominations were submitted and a_ ballot 
taken which resulted in the election of Mr. H. J. Lorimer. 

Library Recruitment: It was resolved that the matter of library recruit- 
ment be considered at the next meeting of Council in the light of recom- 
mendations from the Salaries Committee and any other recommendations 
which may be made as a result of matters before the conference. 

Jubliee of the Association: Consideration was given to a letter from 
Mr. Perry recommending the writing of a history of the Association and 
of New Zealand libraries. It was resolved that a subcommittee consisting 
of Mr. Bagnall, Mr. Perry and the Hon. Secretary be set up to report to 
Council at its next meeting. 

Credentials Committee: Mr. Alley presented the report of the Credentials 
Committee and asked that the following paragraph be included: *‘!The 
Committee wishes to inform Council that in considering applications for 
Associates it proposes to weigh very carefully the activities of applicants 
in professional library work as well as evaluating the way in which the 
applicant is carrying out the duties of his or her position.” Agreed. 

Booksellers’ discounts: Consideration was given to the recommendation 
from the Children’s and Young People’s Section that an approach be made 
to the Associated Booksellers of New Zealand with a view to obtaining for 
schools which are institutional members of the New Zealand Library 
Association the same terms for indent orders for library books as are 
given to public libraries. It was resolved that an approach on the lines 
recommended be made by letter in the first instance, pointing out the 
difference between text books and library books. 

NZLA Newsletter: Consideration was given to a recommendation from 
the Professional Section that a regular monthly cyclostyled news bulletin 
be issued by the Association office. It was resolved that Miss Bibby be 
asked to issue a newsletter, details such as frequency of publication and 
distribution to be worked out on an experimental basis in close co-operation 
with the convener of the Publications Committee, and to report to the 
next meeting of Council. 

Mr. F. H. Rogers: On behalf of the Council, the President, Mr. Dunning- 
ham, expressed regret that the Immediate Past President, Mr. Rogers, 
would be leaving New Zealand in April. He referred to the contribution 
made by Mr. Rogers to New Zealand libraries through his work on the 
Archives Committee, in the compilation of the Union List of theses, in 
the Seminar on New Zealand collections held during conference, and in 
so many other ways. The Council joined in extending its good wishes 
to Mr. Rogers, who then left the meeting. 

Welcome to New Members: The President extended a welcome to Mr. 
L. Christie and Miss M. Milne, who had been elected to Council for the 
first time, and to Messrs. C. W. Collins and R. Duthie who, although 
they had not been on the 1955 Council, had been members previously. 

Short Library Training Courses: Consideration was given to the recom- 
mendation from the Small Public Libraries Section that the Library Schoo! 
be urged to resume as soon as possible the three weeks’ courses previously 
held at the Library School for librarians of small public libraries. It was 
resolved that the Executive of the Section be asked to suggest persons who 
could lecture during such courses if they could be arranged. 
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National Library: It was resolved that the following recommendation 
from the Small Public Libraries Section be referred to the National 
Library Committee: “That this Section place on record its belief that 
the present request and interloan facilities available in this country are of 
vital importance to the full functioning of small public libraries; and that 
for this reason the Section urges Council to ensure that in the plans for 
a National Library the importance of the service to libraries in small 
centres be kept much to the fore, particularly in maintaining and extending 
present services provided by Country Library Service, such as the request 
and information service.” 

Amalgamation of Local Bodies: It was resolved that the Department of 
Internal Affairs be asked that, on the occasion of amalgamation of local 
bodies, it include legislation for the safeguarding of records. 

It was resolved that the Association write directly to the local authorities 
concerned whenever an amalgamation of local bodies took place. 

Recruitment of University Students: Consideration was given to the 
resolution passed at the conference that means of approaching university 
students and drawing their attention to careers in library work should be 
more fully investigated. It was resolved that the recommendation be 
received and referred to the attention of the Library School and the Library 
‘Training Committee. 

Refresher Courses for Librarians: Consideration was given to the resolu- 
tion passed at the conference that Council investigate the possibility of 
short refresher courses for librarians being held on particular library sub- 
jects. It was resolved that the matter be referred to the Training Com- 
mittee and to the Library School. 

Training Teachers in Elementary Library Administration: Consideration 
was given to the resolution passed at the conference that the importance 
of training teachers in the elementary administration of school libraries 
through the agency of the training college libraries should be brought to 
the notice of the education authorities concerned. 

It was resolved that the Training Committee be asked to consult with 
Miss Milne in drafting recommendations which could be forwarded to the 
authorities responsible for training colleges, the draft to be submitted to 
the next meeting of Council. 

South-East Asian Library Activity: Consideration was given to the fol- 
lowing resolution passed at the conference: “Whereas a New Zealander 
attended the UNESCO Seminar on Public Libraries in Asia at Delhi, on 
the invitation of Unesco, and whereas Mr. Dunningham has been a tech- 
nical adviser on Librarianship in Indonesia, it is recommended to Council 
that the NZLA should show its further support for S.E. Asian library 
activity by taking the following steps: 

(i) Hold an initial discussion on international exchanges of staff in 

the area at an NZLA Conference; 

(ii) Discuss the possibilities of more people going from New Zealand 

to these areas; 

(iii) Discuss the possibilities of more people coming to New Zealand 

from these regions on study tours, etc.; 

(iv) Actively co-operate with national library associations in the S.E. 

Asia region.” 

It was resolved that the proposals be mentioned in the Association’s 
reply to the letters from the Federation of Asian Library Associations, 
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but that the Federation be warned that there were only limited possibilities 
that action might be taken on them. 

School Libraries: Consideration was given to the recommendation from 
conference “that Council be requested to ask the Minister of Education to 
ensure that plans for libraries in schools be prepared in collaboration 
with the School Library Service and be based on the principles set out in 
the pamphlet ‘Planning the School Library’.” It was resolved that a letter 
be sent to the Minister of Education by the President of the Association, 
quoting examples of bad planning, but stressing that the Association 
welcomes the financial provision that is being made for school libraries. 

NZLA Newsletter: \t was resolved that the following recommendations 
from conference be referred to the secretariat: (i) that steps be taken 
to investigate the methods used to advise members of vacancies occurring 
in New Zealand libraries; (ii) that Branches should be kept more fully 
informed of Association affairs. 

It was resolved that the Local Authorities Section be asked to bring 
before local authorities from time to time the need for notifying the 
Association office of any vacancies in their libraries. 

Mr. H. Lorimer: The President welcomed to the Council Mr. H. J. 
Lorimer, who had come in during the discussion on the previous item. 

Report on Exchanges of Librarians: A recommendation from the Pro- 
fessional Section, that the report of the Committee on exchanges of lib- 
rarians (1954/53) be endorsed and that the recommendations of the report 
be implemented, was received. Mr. McEldowney gave a summary of the 
report, which was printed in full in New Zealand Libraries 17:187-90 
S’°54, and read the recommendations, namely: 

(i) That librarians wishing to exchange positions within New Zealand 
or outside should be asked to send particulars of the position 
required, location preferred, and length of time, to the Secretary, 
NZLA. 

(ii) That the Secretary, NZLA, maintain contact with the exchange 
bureaux of library associations overseas. 

(iii) That the Council give publicity to its decisions on this matter: 
(a) In New Zealand Libraries; and 
(b) By authorizing the cyclostyling of a small brochure to contain 

recommended practice on exchanges, and also the details of 
currently available exchanges and internships; this to be revised 
as required, and to be available on application to the Secre- 
tary. New exchanges and internships as they become available 
may also be published to the profession by means of cyclo- 
styled inserts in New Zealand Libraries. 

It was resolved that the recommendations of the report be given effect 
to. 

Credentials Committee: It was resolved that the Credentials Committee 
in 1956/57 consist of five Fellows only. 

Trustees for NZLA Accounts: \t was resolved that no change be made 
in the Association’s trustees for the current year, and that the appointment 
of Mr. A. G. Bagnall, Mr. W. J. McEldowney and Mr. H. W. B. Bacon be 
reaffirmed. 


Judges for Esther Glen Award: \t was resolved that Miss A. Langley, 
Mrs. B. Turner and Mrs. I. R. Webb be appointed judges for the Esther 
Glen Award for the period ending on 30th June 1957. 
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Advertising Manager: \t— was 


resolved that Mr. 1. W. Malcolm be 


appointed Advertising Manager for New Zealand Libraries. 


Date of Next Council Meeting: 


Thursday, 30th August, was agreed to 


tentatively as the date of the next Council meeting. 


Vote of Thanks for Use of Rooms: WW was resolved that a vote of 


thanks for the use of the Committee 


Room and Council Chamber be 


recorded and sent to His Worship the Mayor of Christchurch. 


* 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LISI 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
AB Popular—fair standard 
[A] Promising 
B Popular 


POPULARITY 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- 
mum three) after the title 
gradings. 


1. SEANDARD TITLES 


Ashton, Helen Rosaline 1891-, AB. 
The half-crown house. Collins, 
1956. 12s. 6d. ". . . one fateful 
day in the lives of the Horn- 
beam family, who are struggling 
to keep going a 17th century 
mansion.”—TLS 20-1-56. AB**. 

Hoult, Norah, 1901-. AB. Father 
Hone and the television set. 
Hutchinson, 1956. 12s. 6d. “.. . 
a whimsical story of an Irish 
village priest and his truculent 
parishioners A_ pleasant 
enough story in which everyone 
is as Irish as Anglo-Saxon 
readers could desire.” — TLS 
20-1-56. aB**. 

Kantor, MacKinlay, 1904-. AB. 
Andersonville. N.Y., World, 
1955. $5.00. “Out of fragment- 
ary and incoherent records Mr. 
Kantor has wrought the greatest 
of our Civil War novels.”—New 
York Times Book Review, 
30-10-55. AB*. 


MILE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Highest level: wholly free 
Ab Second level: mainly free 
AB Third level: equally free and 
rental 
aB Fourth level: mainly rental 
ab Fifth level: no particular re- 


commendation. 

B Stock commercial level: 
wholly rental 

O May cause offence. 


ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Nin, Anais, 1903-. A. A spy in the 
house of love. Spearman, 1955. 
10s. 6d. “. . . marks another 
stage in the modern apotheosis 
of the prostitute. Her prose is 
elaborately wrought and _pol- 
ished, sometimes sensitive, and 
often purple beyond belief.”— 
Richard Mayne in NSN 11-2-56. 
Ab. 

Plaidy, Jean pseud. 

Hibbert, Eleanor, 1906-. [AB]. 
Royal road to Fotheringay. 
Hale, 1955. 12s. 6d. “A pleasant 
fictional biography [of Mary, 
Queen of Scots]... it is as a 
novel rather than history that 
the book succeeds.”—TLS 
13-1-56. AB**. 

Sommerfield, John. A. The in- 
heritance. Heinemann, 1956, 
ISs. “A large sum of money, 
left in an inconclusive will, 
draws from all corners and all 
professions and classes the sur- 
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viving Lidstone relatives and 
their heirs. We learn their 
various histories . . . The char- 
acters, ceasing to develop, soon 
stale, and staling, soon bore.”— 
M. Crampton in NSN 14-1-56. 
AB*. 


Gladys Bronwyn, 1890-. 
AB. For all we know. Collins, 
1955. 13s. 6d. The story of a 
family passionately interested in 
the stage. “A reader suspects 
that Miss Stern herself is a little 
bored by this new family, and 
so has failed to evoke from it 
the vivid central figure which 


the story 
13-1-56. AB**. 


requires.” — TLS 


Thomas, Gwyn, 1913-. AB. Point 


of order. Gollancz, 1956. 12s. 
6d. “Mr. Gwyn Thomas con- 
tinues in Point of Order, to 
tell us about ‘the voters’ of his 
native Wales those who 
live in the crowded mining dis- 
trict of Minerva Slopes, now in 
imminent danger of collapse . . . 
even so potentially tragic a 
subject takes away none of Mr. 
Thomas’s exuberance . . .”— 
ILS 20-1-56. AB*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS 


Jocelyn. The undoubted 
deed. Chatto & Windus, 1956. 
13s. 6d. “In essence a thriller, 
its portrait of diplomatic life 
has a sharp, satirical edge to 
it: yet it is also in its way a 
novel of ideas, and it often 
seems as if the quest on which 
Ambrose Usher is engaged is a 
more profound one than simply 
to find out who is responsible 
for the hole in the diplomatic 
bag, through which much valu- 
able information has been 
escaping.”—TLS 27-1-56. AB*. 


Davidson, Basil. The rapids. Cape, 


1955. 13s. 6d. “Mr. Davidson 
writes so well and so clearly 
and intelligently, that | am sur- 
prised, astonished, even, at his 
failure to characterize . . . He 
is careful not to over-dramatize. 
All the same, despite the in- 
tense interest of their predica- 
ment, neither Africans nor 
Europeans come quite alive.”"— 


Maurice Richardson in NSN 
21-1-56. AB*. 
Shapiro, Lionel. The sixth of 


June. Collins, 1956. 15s. “An 
unevenly written account of an 
Anglo-American love match, to 


wv 
mn 


Worsley-Gough, 


which the D-Day landings pro- 
vide the ‘right’ answer... Mr. 
Shapiro sets his scene in war- 
time England and in Algiers, 
and his novel has a glossy read- 
ability . . ."—-TLS 6-1-56. AB*. 


Barbara. Old 
Father Antic. Joseph, 1956. 12s. 
6d. “Esmond Moorfield, a pros- 
perous and extremely successful 
barrister, has just been made a 
judge. This makes him 
realize how little he knows of 
his children all now almost 
adults. He decides he must find 
out what makes them tick .. . 
The story ripples along in a cas- 
cade of good humour and eleg- 
ant living, unreal, perhaps, but 
not unwelcome.”—M. Crampton 
in NSN 14-1-56. AB*. 


yllie, John. Johnny 
Secker & Warburg, 

oe... -s # comparatively 
straightforward war novel with 
a seemingly, first-hand back- 
ground of locale and types, and 
some, perhaps, rather strained 
relationships superimposed . . 

The descriptions of actual opera- 
tion are very good indeed.”— 
Maurice Richardson in NSN 
21-1-56. AB**. 


Purple. 
1955. 10s. 





OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


Asquith, Cynthia, ed. The third Richard Mayne in NSN 11-2-56. 

ghost book. Barrie, 1955. 15s. Ab*. 
“Most of the stories here are Hansen, Martin A. The liar. Tr. 
from experienced hands, and, in by J. J. Eggleshaw. Dent, 1955. 
general, they impress less on lls. 6d. his only novel 
account of their being harrow- to appear in English so far... 
ing than because of subtlety of is a most impressive piece of 
plot and of narrative."-—TLS controlled writing." —TLS 9-12- 
27-1-56. AB*. 5S. A, 

Gasear, Pierre. Beasts and men Kirst, Hans Hellmut. Gunner Asch 
Ir. by Jean Stewart. Methuen, goes to war. Weidenfeld & 
1956. 12s. 6d. “Six short stories Nicolson, 1956. 13s. 6d. “The 
[which] explore the macabre second instalment of Herr Kirst’s 
hinterlands of human experi- trilogy ‘Zero eight  fifteen-— 
ence revealed by contact with Schweik brought up to date. It ts 
brute beasts . . . at their best perhaps a bit late in the day 
these stories have a depth and for such a satire on the military 
prismatic strangeness that recalls habits of Germans to take full 
the early serious work of Wil effect, but Herr Kirst writes 
liam Sansom, still echoing with = splendid ~—gusto."—-TLS 
Kafka, the master of both.”"— 27-1-56. AB 


PRAINING COURSE SUCCESSES 
Int following students successfully completed Part Il of the NZLA 
fraining Course, held at the Library School in January-February, 


1956, and have qualified for the NZLA Certificate: A. L. Andrews, 
J. M. Bell, N. O. Carter, P. Dick, D. A. Fletcher-Mathews, J. S. 
Gellen, N. P. Martin, J. A. Nicholls, L. S. Pedley, S. E. Smith. 


ADVERTISING 


Av the meeting of Council held on February 24th, 1956 Mr. I. W. 
Malcolm was appointed Advertising Manager of New Zealand 
Libraries. All inquiries concerning advertising in this journal 
should be addressed to Mr. Malcolm, c/o Order Section, National 
Library Service, Private Bag, Wellington. Advertisers are reminded 
that copy should reach him by the first day of the month in which 
it is desired to advertise. 


CIRCULATION 
Inquires concerning circulation should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary, NZLA, P.O. Box 5103, Welllington, rather than to the Editor. 
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BOOK JACKETS 
OF 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Made trom the best British materials and by the finest 
British workmanship. 

For the past five years these transparent book jackets 
have been supplied to New Zealand libraries. They 
have stood the test of time. 


New Zealand Book Service | td 
P.O. Box 33. Paraparaum 








for all your 
Sheet Music and 
Gramophone 
Recordings 


For the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet music 
and g-amophone records - some 
thing for EVERY taste-come to 
Begg's, New Zealand's leading 
music house fcr rnore than 9 
years. 


, am aS 
THE MUSICAL & ELECTRICAL CENTRE 


CHARLES BEGG & CO. LTD.: Auckland Wellington, Christchurch, Uunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North, Nelson, Timaru, Oamaru and Invercargil! 


10 MODERN BRANCHES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND 

















DO YOU MAKE FULL 
USE OF WHITCOMBE’S 
LIBRARY SERVICE” 
Whitcombe & Tombs’ World-wide 


book service can obtain you any 
book from anywhere. 


We can offer you a choice from the largest and most 
comprehensive book stocks in New Zealand. 


We can obtain all Australian publications from our 
branches in Sydney, Melbourne and Perth. 


We can offer you the services of our London buying 
Office. 


We have representatives throughout the world. 
For the latest and newest publica- 
tions, or for some rare, almost 


forgotten, tithe you can rely on 
Whitcombes. 


For EEFICIENT, SPEEDY SPFRVICE ORDER FROM 


MdtenleleAmbs Let 


Christchurch Auckland Hamilton Wellington 
Lower Hutt limaru Dunedin Invercargill 
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